GENERAL ORDINATION EXAMINATION 2000 


Please review the General Instructions before vou begin work on this set of questions and again when you put your 
answers in final form. 


SET 1. Monday, January 10, 2000, 9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Limited Resources: Bible, in any edition and any authorized version, and Book of Common Prayer. 


Set 1 addresses principally the canonical area of Holy Scripture. Related canonical areas are Christian 
Theology and Contemporary Society. 


Eschatology is prevalent in the Bible. and is fundamental to Christian doctrine. The Bible is 
framed by accounts. in Genesis. of the beginnings of the world and, in Revelation, of the end of the 
created order to make way for God's “new heaven and new earth.” The themes of apocalyptic endings 
and new beginnings are widespread in contemporary culture. and the frequent misappropriation of biblical 
apocalyptic imagery presents a challenge to Christians to sort out biblical teachings from cultural 
accommodations 


The Gospel of Matthew. chapters 24-25, presents an extended teaching on the subjects of 
eschatology and apocalyptic. You have been asked to lead an adult study group in Advent focusing on 
these chapters. As part of your preparation. answer the questions below, in three pages. 


A. Summarize briefly the following 


|, Matthew’s placement of these teachings in the unfolding of Jesus” ministry 
2. The use of Old Testament themes in Matthew's description of the last days 
3. The circumstances of the community for which Matthew was writing 


B. Address the following, 
|. Identify the eschatological and apocalyptic teachings of Jesus in Matthew 24-25, What do these 


teachings say about Christian life in the present? 
2. Why do we hear eschatological and apocalyptic themes in the Advent liturgies? 


GENERAL ORDINATION EXAMINATION 2000 


Please review the General Instructions before you begin work on this set of questions and again when you put your 
answers in final form. 


SET 2. Monday, January 10, 2000, 1:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Open Book 


Set 2 addresses principally the canonical area of Christian Ethics and Moral Theology. Related canonical 
areas are Holy Scripture and Contemporary Society. 


The following questions aim at eliciting both theoretical and applied aspects of Christian Ethics and 
Moral Theology. They also ask you to consider the role of Holy Scripture in Christian moral deliberation, 
and to give an informed opinion regarding its bearing on a particular matter. Note that, although the 
question clearly has pastoral dimensions and implications, this is not a question concerning pastoral theology. 


Divorce is among the most common and painful issues of our time. Currently, more than half of 
marriages in the USA end in divorce. The national canons which govern marriage in the Episcopal 
Church simultancously insist on lifelong permanence in marriage and permit remarriage, but they do not 
make a clear statement of the Episcopal Church's reasons for permitting divorce and remarriage. 


How should we think about divorce? In an essay of three pages. address the following 
questions: 


A. How may the following passages. engaged in relation to one another, inform our moral reflection 
about divorce?: Genesis 2:23-24. Leviticus 21:14a. Jeremiah 3:20-24, Matthew 5:31-32, Matthew 19:3-9, 
Mark 10:2-5. 11-12, Luke 16:18. 1 Corinthians 7:10-16. 27? Are there other Biblical passages that 
support or challenge these texts? Does Holy Scripture absolutely prohibit divorce? (Note: The emphasis 
here should not be on exegesis, but on the use of the Bible in Christian ethics.) 


B. The national canons of ECUSA implicitly acknowledge divorce. What moral theological warrants 
might underwrite such a position? In your answer, refer specifically to the work of one pre-20th century 
and one 20th-century moral theologian whose insights bear upon this question, even if they do not 
explicitly address the matter of divorce 


GENERAL ORDINATION EXAMINATION 2000 


Please review the General Instructions before you begin work on this set of questions and again when you put your 
answers in final form. 


SET 3. Tuesday, January 11, 2000, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Open Book 


Set 3 addresses principally the canonical area of Liturgy and Music. Related canonical areas are 
Contemporary Society and Theory and Practice of Ministry. 


~The prayer books of the Anglican Communion differ from church to church, but they all draw 
together the belief expressed in Holy Scripture and the theological and moral traditions of the church as 
Anglicans have received and understood them. Consequently. it is to the Book of Common Prayer that we 
turn when we want to say. “This is the Anglican way of believing: this is what we mean when we say we 
belicve in God.”” James Griffiss, The Anglican Vision (1997), p. 109. 


There is growing diversity in liturgical life among provinces of the Anglican Communion. The 
liturgies celebrated at the 1998 Lambeth Conference embraced a wide spectrum of liturgical texts, as well 
as multiple languages, indigenous music, vestments. and ritual. Worship according to the Book of 
Common Prayer is no longer limited to peoples and cultures of English origin, and this is as true within 
the United States as it is globally 


You will be ordained to exercise authority and responsibility for the conduct of worship within 
the Episcopal Church, Making use of the Book of Common Prayer and other appropriate resources, write 
an essay of six pages that describes your understanding of the fundamentals of Anglican worship. 
Incorporate within it specific responses to the following: 


A. How do you distinguish those elements that are essential. and those that are permissible expressions 
and practices reflecting the needs and circumstances of a particular culture or local context? Illustrate 
with specific examples. Draw on your own experience. as well as your awareness of issues and tensions 
which have developed in the larger scene. 


B. Some local adaptations of language. order. and practice depart considerably from the rubrics of the 
BCP. the canons. or authorizations for special use by the General Convention and/or the diocesan bishop. 
The church’s challenge is to assure that worship is shaped with pastoral and cultural sensitivity in every 
place without threatening the unity of “the Anglican way of believing.” How would you educate and lead 
your congregation to respond creatively to this challenge? Give examples. 


C. As the person canonically responsible for worship. you are charged “to see that music is used as an 
offering for the glory of God and as a help to the people in their worship.” In fulfilling this responsibility, 
you are instructed “to seck assistance from persons skilled in music” and “together . . . see that music is 
appropriate to the context in which it is used.” (Canons, Title II:6.1). Bearing in mind the needs of 
Various constituencies within the congregation. what approaches. processes. and resources will you utilize 
to fulfill vour charge? 


GENERAL ORDINATION EXAMINATION 2000 


Please review the General Instructions before you begin work on this set of questions and again when you put your 
answers in final form. 


SET 4. Thursday, January 13, 2000, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Open Book 


Set 4 addresses principally the canonical area of Christian Theology. Related canonical areas are Church 
History, including the Ecumenical Movement, and Contemporary Society. 


A recurring part of the consideration of full communion between the Episcopal Church and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America is the extent to which the two churches share a common 
understanding of justification by grace through faith. The Episcopal bishop of your diocese has asked 
you to write two essays on this topic for use by clergy in ecumenical discussions. The bishop asks you to 
attend primarily to the way justification is understood in the contemporary church. 


A. Inan essay of four pages. explain what is meant theologically by the phrase “justification by grace 
through faith.” Explain the particular roles in justification of God, of Christ, and of the believer 


B. In an essay of two pages. explain how justification by grace through faith may be “very full of 
comfort” (Articles of Religion XI) for contemporary North American Christians 


If the essay for A runs over four pages by a few lines, simply triple space and begin the essay for B. This will 
save paper and be easier to read. 


GENERAL ORDINATION EXAMINATION 2000 


Please review the General Instructions before you begin work on this set of questions and again when you put your 
answers in final form. 


SET 5. Friday, January 14, 2000, 9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Open Book 


Set 5 addresses principally the canonical area of Church History. Related canonical areas are Liturgy and 
Music and Christian Theology. 


Historical developments in church and society and shifts in accepted theology are reflected in 
liturgy 


In a three-page essay. focus on the historical and theological contexts of the 1549 Book of 
Common Prayer and the 1979 Book of Common Prayer. 


A. Identify at least three major liturgical changes associated with cach Prayer Book. 


B. For cach Prayer Book, indicate how the changes identified in A (above) are related to significant 
movements in church history and shifts in theology 


GENERAL ORDINATION EXAMINATION 2000 


Please review the General Instructions before you begin work on this set of questions and again when you put your 
answers in final form. 


SET 6. Friday, January 14, 2000, 1:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


CLOSED BOOK 
You may not use any outside references, printed, written, or electronic. 


All questions test Theory and Practice of Ministry as well as the other canonical areas indicated. Unless it is 
otherwise indicated, assume that the questions are asked by adult members of the congregation. Responses 
should demonstrate pastoral se vity appropriate to the age or gender of the questioner. Respond to all 18 
questions of Part A in a few sentences each. Allow at least one hour to answer Part B of this Set. 


PART A. 


1. “In our worship, why do the lectors say “The Word of the Lord’ after scripture in which God does not 
appear to be speaking?” (Holy Scripture) 


2. A young adult about to graduate from college asks, “As a Christian, how can I decide. in today’s 
world. if there are jobs I shouldn't take?” (Christian Ethics and Moral Theology, Contemporary Society) 


3. A young adult active in your parish remarks: “The expression “missionary imperative’ came up in an 


article | was reading the other day. What is so imperative about mission?” (Christian Theology including 
Missionary Theology and Missiology) 


4. “My neighbor argues that the church shouldn't spend time and money on charity but should try to 
change the systems that cause poverty. Is this right? What do you think?” (Christian Ethics and Moral Theology) 


5, A newly-clected vestry member asks. “Does the Episcopal Church have a retirement system for its 
clergy? If so. how does it work?” (Contemporary Society) 


6. A member of the parish who recently moved to this country from England asks, “Why doesn't the 
Episcopal Church recognize St. George? Can we celebrate St. George's Day anyway?” (Church History) 


7. An elderly parishioner asks. “Jesus talked about everlasting life. What does that mean for me?” (Holy 
Scripture) 


8. A member of the congregation who is a state legislator savs: “The death penalty is coming up for 
debate again in our state legislature. What is the Episcopal Church’s stand on this issue?” (Contemporary 
Society. Christian Ethics and Moral Theology) 


9. A godparent asks. “At the baptism this morning the priest used something called oil of chrism. What 
is it for? Do vou have to use it?” (Liturgy and Church Music) 


10. Following the bishop's visit to your parish. a 12-vear-old asks: “Why did the bishop wear that funny 
hat in the procession last Sunday? Why don’t vou wear one?” (Church History) 


11. From a 16-\ear-old: “My parents keep telling me not to be angry—but I read in the Bible that God 
gets angry. If God can. why can’t 1?” (Chnistian Ethics and Moral Theology) 
OVER 


12. “I've been secing a lot about angels in books and on TV. How is the power of angels different from 
the power of the Holy Spirit?” (Christian Theology) 


13. When you return after a Sunday away. a young mother says: “On Mother's Day the supply priest 


made no mention at all of this important day. I was hurt and confused.” How do you respond? (Liturgy 
and Church Music) 


14. “In Rite Il. one version of the Lord’s Prayer says. “Lead us not into temptation.” The other says, “Save 
us from the time of trial.” These don’t seem to mean the same thing. Why the difference?” (Holy Scripture) 


15. “I was baptized in the Baptist Church. Do I have to be baptized over again to be an Episcopalian? 
What's the rule about this?” (Liturgy and Church Music) 


16. “Why do we keep on praying for terminally ill people? How can that possibly help them?” (Christian 
Theology) 


17. A high school student asks: “I'm pretty sure one of my classmates cheats all the time on exams, What 
do you think I should do about it?” (Christian Ethics and Moral Theology) 


18. A teenage member of the confirmation class asks, “Why is the church described as ‘apostolic’?” 
(Church History) 


PART B. Address both questions in the time remaining. 


1. Some members of the senior high class come to you, upset about all the reports of violence in schools. 
They want to know what the congregation (and they themselves) can do about it. How would you 
respond to their concerns? (Contemporary Society, Christian Ethics and Moral Theology) 


2. A parishioner comes to you asking vou to help her discern whether or not she has a vocation as a 
foreign missionary. She wonders what the current “missionary thinking” of the church is. Does the 
Episcopal Church still support foreign missionaries? What opportunities would there be for overseas 
work? 

How would you respond to her request? What avenues of discernment would you suggest? (Christian 
Theology. including Missionary ‘Theology and Missiology) 


GENERAL ORDINATION EXAMINATION 2000 - BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


SET 1. Principal area: Holy Scripture; related areas: Christian Theology; Contemporary 
Society. 


Al The location of Jesus’ eschatological teachings at the juncture between his ministry and 

Passion signals to the reader the clear connection between the earthly Jesus and the Jesus who is 

to come in glory. Papers might also note one or more of the following: 

¢ Matthew 24-25 forms an extended discourse that is Jesus’ final teaching. Most importantly, 
the two chapters are framed on both sides by allusions to Jesus’ death (23:39 and 26:1-2), so 
that a connection to the Passion is clear. The last verse of 23 alludes to Jesus’ return after his 
death, which heightens the eschatological theme. 

¢ The discourse begins with Jesus’ prediction that the Temple will be destroyed, a prophecy 
that Matthew’s readers saw fulfilled in their own lifetimes. Jesus’ apocalyptic teachings 
therefore carry the authority of a true prophet. 

It is significant that these teachings take place after Jesus has left the Temple for the last 
time. For Matthew’s community, Jesus replaces the Temple as the locus of God’s activity. 

e The teachings are given privately to the disciples. This is in accord with the tradition of 
apocalyptic as revelation to the faithful. 


A.2 In the Old Testament, eschatological and apocalyptic pronouncements are entrusted by God 
to the prophets (especially Amos, Isaiah, Zechariah, and Daniel). In Matthew 24-25 Jesus is 
presented in this tradition. The description of the last days draws on a variety of traditions found 
in the prophetic books of the Old Testament. Some of the following should be noted: 

the idea that human history will be brought to an end by God, expressed in the prophetic 
warnings of the “Day of the Lord” 

the image of wars and social upheaval as eschatological signs 

chaos in nature, and reversals in the created order, as eschatological signs 

the warning about false prophets as eschatological signs 

the idea that a remnant of the faithful will remain 

the idea that the Day of the Lord is very near, and that no one knows its hour 

Jesus’ prediction that the Temple will be destroyed echoes Jeremiah 7. 


A.3 Although little is certain about the authorship and historical context of Matthew’s Gospel, 

there is broad consensus about several important points: 

© The Gospel was probably composed between 80 and 85 AD. The place of composition was 
likely either Antioch, in Syria, or Palestine. Both locations had large Jewish populations as 
well as nascent Christian communities. Scholarly consensus holds that the author was 
probably a Jewish Christian, writing for a Jewish Christian community. 

¢ The author assumes that his readers understand Jewish customs and accept the authority of 
the Torah. Matthew presents Jesus as a new Moses, the fulfillment of the Law, and the one 
predicted by the Scriptures. (For example, note Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which Jesus is presented as the new lawgiver: “you have heard it said . . . but I say 
to you. ..”). 

¢ The teachings of Jesus about the end-time, and Matthew’s presentation of them, reflect 
widespread apocalyptic beliefs of many Jewish groups in the first century. 


e When Matthew was written, the destruction of the Temple and the sacking of Jerusalem by 
the Romans was still a recent and devastating memory. There was considerable conflict 
among the various Jewish groups—Pharisees, Essenes, Sadducees, and Jewish Christians— 
over what form Judaism would take. By about 90 AD two groups had emerged as heirs to 
Second Temple Judaism: rabbinic Judaism and Christianity. Matthew’s Gospel was 
composed during this time of ferment, before Judaism and Christianity had parted ways. The 
allusions to persecution may reflect the minority status of the Jewish Christians in the 
synagogues and is part of the rhetoric of the times. 

¢ In light of contemporary concerns about anti-Jewish statements in the Gospels, it is important 
to emphasize the historical context in which the Gospels were written. “In Matthew we are 
only at the beginning of the transition from Christianity understood as a movement within 
Judaism to its being conceived as distinct from and over against Judaism.” (Dan Harrington, 
Sacra Pagina Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, p. 21) 


B.1 Eschatology and apocalyptic, both found in the Old Testament and in early Judaism, are 
related but distinct ideas. Eschatology is the concern with the “Jast things,” or the end-time, and 
is rooted in the belief that the world as we know it will someday be transformed by God into a 
world ruled by God (e.g., Isaiah 11:1-9). Apocalyptic (from Greek, “to uncover, or reveal”) is 
concerned with the immediacy and the specific circumstances of the end-time, as revealed to 
God’s chosen prophets. Most scholars believe that apocalyptic in the Old Testament developed 
in part from prophetic eschatology. The question does not ask students to make this distinction, 
but the better papers will show some awareness of it. 

Papers should mention some of the following: 
¢ There are two worlds: this age and the age to come. 
The end of this age is imminent. 
Signs of the end are or will be present (evil, persecution, false prophets and messiahs, natural 
calamity). 
No one knows the hour except God. 
The faithful must be watchful and persevering. 
The end will be inaugurated by a divine epiphany (the Son of Man). 
The good will be gathered and rewarded and the wicked will be punished. 


Christian life in the present is lived in ardent expectation of God’s reign. God has disclosed the 
divine purposes in Jesus Christ and has inaugurated the kingdom with Jesus’ resurrection. To 
live in Christ is to live in that kingdom, while also longing for its eschatological fulfillment. 
Living in the kingdom now means living as faithful stewards whose master is about to return 
home. The call to live responsibly active lives is most vivid in Matthew 25:31 ff. Here the 
eschatological theme of Christian responsibility is clear. The dramatic image of the Son of Man 
on the throne of judgment is used by Matthew’s Jesus to summon his followers to live in the time 
between this age and the age to come on behalf of the “least,” the hungry and the stranger. 


B.2 Papers may address this question in a variety of ways. Some will simply describe the ways 
in which eschatological themes are present in the Advent liturgies. (The lessons about John the 
Baptist underscore the eschatological themes of urgency and repentance.) Papers should, 
however, allude at least to the theological connection between the Incarnation and the Second 
Coming. 


Advent is the season in which Christians make ready for the coming of God in Christ. 
Preparation for Jesus’ coming at Christmas calls us to preparation for Christ’s coming again in 
glory; the Incarnation anticipates the Second Coming. Christians live in a time between Christ’s 
birth and His coming in glory, when these “events of past and future are experienced as eternally 
present realities” (Massey Shepherd, Oxford American Prayer Book Commentary, p. 90). Advent 
reminds the faithful of the fragility of our days and the need to respond in our particular “now” to 
God’s expectations of us. 

Of all the seasons in the church year, Advent is most marked by a sense of urgency, a 
hallmark of apocalyptic. The summons of Advent, contained in the Scripture readings and 
prayers, is a repeated call to repentance and a summons to an active moral life in the expectation 
of Christ’s return. The collect for the first Sunday of Advent explicitly links the urgency of 
“casting away the works of darkness ... now” with the coming judgment of Christ. 

Advent is a microcosm of the Christian life, the time in between the inauguration of the 
kingdom of God and its eschatological fulfillment. The eschatological themes of anticipation and 
expectation—the longing for God’s coming—are palpable as the liturgies build toward 
Christmas. We are summoned in Advent to a fresh hope, even as we tremble in the presence of 
the God who dwells among us, to whom belongs the outcome of our days. 


SET 2. Principal area: Christian Ethics and Moral Theology; related areas: Holy Scripture; 
Contemporary Society. 


The solemn vows exchanged in the marriage rite are for life (“until we are parted by 
death”), and this is clearly spelled out in the national canons (e.g., I.18.2(b): “with intent that it 
be lifelong”). Yet the regulations contained in Canon 19 (“Of Regulations Respecting Holy 
Matrimony: Concerning Preservation of Marriage, Dissolution of Marriage, and Re-marriage”’) 
clearly acknowledge the fact of divorce (called “dissolution of marriage”), and lay out the 
requisite conditions for permissible remarriage (see I.19). These canons, which achieved 
substantially their present form in 1973, represent a departure from the Episcopal Church’s 
previous refusal to permit divorce and re-marriage under most circumstances. 


A. The passages cited in this portion of the question provide a fairly exhaustive list of Biblical 
texts dealing directly and explicitly with the matter of divorce. (There are many passages, 
however, in which, as in the citation from Jeremiah, divorce—or its avoidance—operates as a 
metaphor for God’s relation to God’s people—as, for instance, throughout Hosea.) It would be 
difficult to argue, on the basis of these passages alone, that the Bible prohibits divorce 
absolutely. A stronger case can be made that the New Testament overturns the Hebrew 
Scriptures and prohibits divorce either absolutely or in most cases—but even within the New 
Testament, and among the Gospels themselves, there are significant differences in approach and 
argumentation. For instance, the Gospel of Mark excludes all possibility of divorce for the 
married follower of Jesus, while Matthew permits divorce in the case of adultery. In 1 
Corinthians 7, it is debatable whether or not Paul is permitting a believer to divorce an 
unbelieving spouse. Moreover, all of these passages can (and probably should) be interpreted in 
light of the broad moral vision to which they contribute—a vision which places a high value on 
unconditional love while recognizing the reality of human sinfulness and the community of 
faith’s need for the means to repent and begin afresh. 


It is important to note that the use of the Bible in Christian ethical reflection requires, 
together with critical engagement of texts, sensitivity to, and a willingness to grapple with, the 
contradictions, tensions, and ambiguities that arise when all the different Biblical voices are 
taken into account. 


B. It is safe to say that the present canons seek to permit a more flexible and pastorally sensitive 
approach to marital breakdown which does not at the same time compromise the Church’s 
conviction that Christian marriage is intended to be lifelong. Insofar as the church sees marriage 
as the clearest analogue of the relationship between God and all humanity, the marital bond 
requires lifelong death to self, and trust in the redemptive love of another in the face of our own 
sin. In the measure to which this is pledged, marriage participates sacramentally in the divine 
life. Correspondingly, however, a Christian marriage ceases to exist (1) where spouses do not 
have the capacity to be a sign of God’s love and fidelity to each other and to the larger household 
of God, and (2) where the finality of that incapacity has become diabolical and destructive. (This 
is precisely the conviction that underlies Eastern Orthodoxy’s long practice of permitting divorce 
and remarriage.) Where fear, abuse, and betrayal preclude the joy and godly partnership which 
(along with child-rearing) constitute the ends of Christian marriage, then, in the name of justice 
and, perhaps, in the name of Christian marriage itself, the church may be called on to recognize 
that a marriage no longer exists. 


An adequate answer to the entire question will note the tensions and connections between 
the various texts cited and will show awareness that moral theological reflection does not so 
much seek to resolve Biblical ambiguity as to learn from it. An adequate answer will move on to 
identify two or three reasons for acknowledging divorce that are grounded in theological ethics, 
and cite and comment on the insights of two moral theologians as requested. A more complete 
answer will also demonstrate some knowledge about the phenomenon of rising divorce rates in 
contemporary society. 


An outstanding answer will, in addition to the above, engage creatively with one or more 
of the cited texts, provide a reasoned argument for citing or not citing additional texts, and 
demonstrate familiarity with the methods and work of the two moral theologians chosen for 
consideration. The answer may also explore the distinction between serial monogamy and 
divorce arising from situations of abuse, and may demonstrate a well-informed understanding of 
social, cultural, and economic dimensions of the question. 


Sources 

The following essays in From Christ to the World, ed. Wayne Boulton et al. (Eerdmans: 
1994), provide a good spectrum of recent moral theological reflection on the question of 
permanence and impermanence in Christian marriage: 
Vigen Guroian, “An Ethic of Marriage and Family,” pp. 322-330. 
Margaret A. Farley, “Excerpts from Personal Commitments,” pp. 342-346. 
Lewis Smedes, “Respect for Covenant,” pp. 347-353. 
Philip W. Turner, “Excerpt from Limited Engagements,” pp. 359-362. 

See also Chapters 6 and 8 of Thomas Breidenthal, Christian Households: The 
Sanctification of Nearness, Boston: Cowley, 1997. 


SET 3. Principal area: Liturgy and Music; related areas: Contemporary Society; Theory and 
Practice of Ministry. 


The question invites exploration of the tension between unity and diversity in worship, as 
evidenced in the Anglican Communion and at home in the Episcopal Church, with particular 
emphasis on the ordained person as liturgical leader of the congregation. Adequate responses 
will display familiarity with norms outlined in sources such as rubrics, canons, resolutions of the 
General Convention, and actions of the Lambeth Conference. Beyond that, the questions seek to 
elicit evidence that the candidate has integrated this background into a plausible projection of 
ministry. The question does not point toward a single “right” answer. However, at least the 
following areas should be addressed: 
¢ historic and contemporary norms of Anglican liturgical theology and practice 
¢ ethnic, cultural, generational, and other differences that represent instances of diversity 
e examples that link them 


An account of fundamentals of Anglican liturgy should include enough of the following 
to indicate a grasp of the intentions of the compilers of the early Book(s) of Common Prayer, as 
their reforms have been refined in subsequent editions throughout the provinces of the 
communion: 
¢ worship in the language of the people 
the centrality of the dominical sacraments of Holy Baptism and Eucharist 
the reading of substantial portions of scripture in the liturgy 
the provision of an authorized version (now several versions) of Holy Scripture 
an ordering of the traditional monastic hours into daily Morning and Evening Prayer for 
regular use at the congregational level 
¢ observance of the church year 
¢ provision of public rites to mark milestones in the life cycle 
© active participation of the laity in worship 


With respect to the essay, the Book of Common Prayer is, of course, the primary source. 
Several sections provide theological and ecclesiological support for an answer: 
¢ the first paragraph of the Preface (page 9) 
“Concerning the Service of the Church,” (pages 13-14) 
the ordered structure of the services of Holy Baptism and Eucharist 
the Ordinal, particularly the examinations for each order of ministry 
the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral (page 876) 


A strong answer will refer significantly to the foregoing. 


In addition, references to secondary sources will add to the fullness of the response. Such 
references might include the following (which we also recommend to readers as bibliographical 
resources): 

Griffiss, James. The Anglican Vision. Cambridge: Cowley Press, 1997. 
Lee, Geoffrey. Opening the Prayer Book. Cambridge: Cowley Press, 1999. 


Mitchell, Leonel. “Essential Worship,” Anglican Theological Review, Fall (1997). 

Price, Charles, and Weil, Louis. Liturgy for Living. New York: Seabury, 1979. 

Stevenson, Kenneth, and Spinks, Bryan, The Identity of Anglican Worship, Harrisburg: 
Morehouse, 1991. 

The Dublin statement of the International Anglican Liturgical Consultation, 1989. 


Resolutions of the 1988 Lambeth Conference, notably: 

Resolution 22: This Conference . . . urges the Church everywhere to work at expressing 
the unchanging Gospel of Christ in words, actions, names, customs, liturgies, which 
communicate relevantly in each contemporary culture. 

Resolution 47: This Conference resolves that each Province should be free, subject to 
essential universal norms of worship and to a valuing of traditional liturgical materials, to seek 
that expression of worship which is appropriate to its Christian people in their cultural context. 


A. With respect to this question, it is presumed that the liturgical experience of candidates may 

be limited. The request to supply examples from experience or observation is intended to 

encourage imaginative and creative thinking about liturgy within the bounds of norms of the 

Episcopal Church and against the background of societal changes. Challenges to the coherence 

of traditional Prayer Book worship come from many sources to which an answer might refer: 

the impact of changes brought on by the women’s movement 

greater sensitivity to racism, ethnic minorities, and global awareness 

e evolution of language, which has led to multiple versions of eucharistic prayers and other 
services in both traditional and contemporary language 

technological changes, which make reliance on a single book less necessary in an age of easy 
reproduction of printed matter 

¢ demographic changes such as the “graying” of many congregations 


B. In similar fashion, this question invites examples of ways in which the candidate understands 
educational and pastoral leadership as part of the ministry of a liturgical leader. Thoughtful 
answers will note the choices offered within the rites themselves, will indicate the active 
involvement of members of the congregation in the planning and celebration of liturgy, and may 
note that the alternatives are neither deadly uniformity nor liturgical chaos. 


C. A satisfactory answer will include a listing of authorized hymnals and songbooks, as well as 
alternative music resources. Bear in mind that there is conflict within the church about use of 
renewal music, and, in some quarters, folk music or Gospel rock. “Various constituencies” 
include not only obvious ethnic minorities, but also young people, charismatics, and disaffected 
older parishioners, not to mention professional musicians! The question presumes that working 
with diverse groups is essential. 


SET 4. Principal area: Christian Theology; related area: Church History, including the 
Ecumenical Movement. 


‘A. Overview: Lutheran reformers considered “justification by grace through faith” to be the 
article of faith by which the church stands or falls, and the Lutheran churches worldwide 
invariably insist on the centrality of “justification by grace through faith” in all their ecumenical 


agreements. Called to Common Mission (the revised concordat between the ELCA and ECUSA) 
rests on prior agreements in theology (see LED II, and the official acts of both the Lutherans and 
ECUSA in 1982), endorsing the statement of the 1989 Niagara Report: 


We believe and proclaim the gospel, that in Jesus Christ God loves and redeems 
the world. We share a common understanding of God’s justifying grace, i.e., that 
we are accounted righteous and are made righteous before God only by grace 
through faith because of the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and not 
on account of our works or merit. 


Both our traditions affirm that justification leads and must lead to “good works”; authentic faith 
issues in love. 


On October 31, 1999, the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification between the 
Lutheran World Federation and the Roman Catholic Church was signed in Augsburg, Germany. 
For the purposes of this essay, its central statement is the following: 


In faith we together hold the conviction that justification is the work of the triune 
God. The Father sent his Son into the world to save sinners. The foundation and 
presupposition of justification is the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Christ. 
Justification thus means that Christ himself is our righteousness, in which we 
share through the Holy Spirit in accord with the will of the Father. Together we 
confess: By grace alone, in faith in Christ’s saving work and not because of any 
merit on our part, we are accepted by God and receive the Holy Spirit, who 
renews our hearts while equipping and calling us to good works. (para. 15) 


An adequate answer may include some of the following: 


Justification: 

The act by which God makes people just or righteous before God. Because of the 
sacrifice of Christ, God sets aside just punishment for sins and views the person as righteous. 
Justification is granted to persons in response to the disposition of faith alone (sola fides), itself a 
gift from God. (See Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church [ODCC], 1997, p. 914.) 


Grace: 

In this context, God’s supernatural assistance to a person for justification, righteousness, 
and sanctification. There are many ways of accounting for grace. Generally, Scripture portrays 
grace as “God’s favor towards us, unearned and undeserved” (BCP, Catechism, p. 858). Grace is 
shown above all in the redemptive death of Christ (Romans 3:21-25, 5:6-8), in the coming into 
being and mission of the church (Gal. 1:6, 2 Cor. 4:15), and in the whole range of the church’s 
activities (including the sacraments). 


Augustine distinguished between prevenient grace (the free gift of God preceding any 
disposition or action by human beings) and subsequent grace (also a free gift, but with which 
human persons co-operate, thus exercising free will). 


The Second Council of Orange (529) maintained the notion of prevenient grace, but 
emphasized “human co-operation after conversion.” 


The Continental Reformers (Luther and Calvin and their followers) emphasized the 
action of God rather than human co-operation; no “works” (prayer, worship, the moral life, good 
deeds) could bring about justification, but only God’s free gift. The English Reformers and the 
Roman Catholic Council of Trent emphasized the importance of “works” in the process of 
receiving God’s free gift. (See ODCC, 1997, pp. 697-698.) 


Faith: 

Relative to justification, faith is the human response to God and divine truth. It involves 
trust and confidence in God and acceptance of God’s kingdom and its demands. Faith is a gift 
from God, and involves the assent of the will (heart, soul), not just the intellect. Note the role of 
human freedom. 


Luther emphasized trust—“supremely personal trust and confidence in the atoning work 
of Christ,” a human act—as well as faith’s being a free (unmerited) gift from God. Luther 
stressed that human works (prayer, worship, the moral life, good deeds) are the outcome of faith: 
they do not work our salvation, but are the result of our accepting God’s free offer of salvation. 


The Anglican Articles of Religion (XI-XIII) saw justification as by faith alone, without 
the merit of works before justification. They also state that “works which are the fruit of faith 
are pleasing to God.” (See ODCC, 1997, p. 595-596.) 


Roles of God, Christ, the believer: 

God initiates faith and justification, because God is the giver of faith, of grace, and of 
salvation. Through his atoning work, Christ, crucified and risen, mediates God’s justifying 
work, The believer’s response to God’s gift is trust and confidence that God’s offer of salvation 
is true, that salvation is unmerited, and that the work of Christ (without any human works) is 
sufficient for salvation. This response is one of obedience and love. The works of love (toward 
God, toward neighbor) demonstrate God’s spirit at work in the believer. 


At issue here is the absolute sovereignty of God, and how that is related to human free 
will. In part because of the emphasis in the medieval church on human participation in salvation, 
the Continental Reformers de-emphasized the role of humanity in bringing salvation about. The 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Reformers placed more emphasis on human co-operation with 
God’s grace, while agreeing that salvation comes from God alone. 


Contemporary ecumenical discussions emphasize the essential agreement among Western 
churches on justification, and attempt to hold both divine freedom and human freedom in a 
productive tension. Thus, these discussions emphasize: 

«the solidarity of Christ and God with us and “for us” (pro nobis). God promises to be “with 
us” in baptism, Eucharist, the Word, i.e., on the basis of God’s freedom. This stands over 
against contemporary culture’s emphasis on merit, deserving, and “works righteousness.” 

the sovereignty of God, and God’s always calling the church and the faithful to reformation 
and the further development of belief/doctrine 


° God is always “beyond” us, even while present “with us” in Word and Sacrament. 

¢ The Christian life as ambiguous: Christians are simultaneously sinful and righteous (Luther’s 
simul justus et peccator). Sin continues to be powerful and effective in human life; 
nevertheless, God does save us. This emphasis counters over-emphases on sanctification (i.e., 
the appropriation of salvation in everyday life in this world). 

e Sanctification is a real and objective aspect of the life of the Christian; righteousness is not 
merely imputed (credited to us) but imparted (actually made effective in us). God’s grace is 
effective here and now. Sanctification involves awareness of sin and the need for penance, 
conversion, and amendment of life. This emphasis counters over-emphases on sin. 


Essays should underscore the fact that we are saved by the free gift of God in Jesus Christ. Faith 
is the means by which we appropriate that saving grace and are justified. Works of 
righteousness—prayer, love of neighbor, the moral life, etc.—are the “fruits” of justification: 
faith will be manifest in works. But we cannot pray or love our way into salvation. 


An excellent answer may: 

¢ discuss justification (righteousness) in its biblical context and the legal meaning of the word 
as used by Paul in Romans and other letters 

¢ explore Paul’s statement that the “righteousness of God” is revealed through faith (the theme 
of Romans), i.e., that it is by faith alone that we know God’s own righteousness and 
righteous work in us through Christ 

e explore the tension between faith and works. 


B. The essay should relate justification to Christian life in the contemporary North American 
context. It should illustrate and complement the answer given in A. The practical and pastoral 
import of justification by grace through faith is that the faithful do not have to worry about 
whether or not they “deserve” to be saved. Nor do they have to worry about whether their works 
(again, prayer as well as acts) are sufficient to secure salvation for them. (Cf. “the comfortable 
words” in Rite 1 of the BCP) Thus, the doctrine of justification stands over against the emphasis 
in contemporary North American culture on “earning” our ultimate well-being in much the same 
way we “earn” our material prosperity. In this cultural environment, well-being is thought to be 
a matter of merit and deserving. The converse is that persons and groups who do not 
demonstrate merit or deserving in their lives as a whole, or in their spiritual or moral lives, are 
inadequate or deviant. The emphasis on merit (and lack of it) can be found in economic and 
social systems and institutions (e.g., debates on welfare, employment practices, and taxation). It 
can also be found in inter- and inner-personal relations of a wide variety (e.g., marriage, family, 
church, and community). Many pastoral situations involve whether or not persons feel they 
“deserve” what is happening to them, as well as how the condition of their present lives affects 
their standing with God. 


Sources 

Scripture: Romans 3:21-26, 5:1-5, Galatians 3:11-15, 3:23-25, Ephesians 2:1-10, esp. 8-10. See 
also Genesis 15:6 in re: Abraham; Habakkuk 2:4. See also critical commentaries on 
Romans; and Karl Barth’s Romans. 
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Ecumenical Movement: Official documents, commentaries, and related essays from LED II 
(Lutheran-Episcopal Dialogue Round II, culminating in 1982; Called to Common 
Mission [revision of the 1991 Concordat of Agreement], available at 
www.elca.org/ea/proposal/text.html) 

Lutheran-Roman Catholic dialogues, e.g., Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of 
Justification (1997; available at www.elca.org/ea/jddj.html.) 

Theology: Reno, R. R., “The Doctrine of Justification,” Pro Ecclesia 3:4 (Fall 1994) 

Radner, Ephraim, and Reno, R. R., eds. Inhabiting Unity. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995. 
(See articles by David S. Yeago, Reno, and George R. Sumner.) 


SET 5. Principal area: Church History; related areas: Liturgy and Church Music; Christian 
Theology. 


The 1549 Book of Common Prayer 

The following list of significant liturgical changes apparent in the 1549 Book of Common 
Prayer may be cited in response to this Set 5, A. Candidates may name these in different order, 
or they may list additional examples. 


¢ Edification: The liturgy was expected to edify (teach) the people. English replaced Latin as 
the language of worship. A heightened stress on the importance of the Word was reflected 
not only in the scripture readings but also in the requirement for a sermon or homily in the 
Eucharist. 

¢ One book: The decision to have one BCP to be used by clergy and lay people alike replaced 
the diversity of Salisbury, Hereford, Bangor, York, and Lincoln, with one liturgical pattern. 
(1549 Preface; see 1979 BCP, p. 867) Arranging the lectionary according to the civil rather 
than the religious year emphasized the church’s function as a source of political unity. 

© Centrality of Holy Scripture: Longer Bible lessons were provided, with almost the entire 
Bible being read through each year in Morning and Evening Prayer. Bibles in English were 
to be placed in every church, chained to the lectern so they could not be stolen. The Great 
Thanksgiving in the Holy Communion was rewritten based on biblical texts, and the collects 
revised to reflect their deep scriptural roots. Support for doctrine was sought in Scripture and 
in the tradition of the early church. 

¢ New understanding of the Eucharist: Medieval Roman Catholic beliefs in transubstantiation 
and the mass as a repetition of Christ’s sacrifice were rejected. The service discarded 
medieval accretions and emphasized the biblical foundation of the sacrament. English 
theologians struggled to define the nature of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist that was 
neither transubstantiation nor a “mere” symbolic presence. 

The insertion of a carefully phrased theological statement—“full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world”—in the consecration 
prayer, repudiated the idea of the mass as a repeated sacrifice. Instead, the service stressed 
eucharistic piety centered on receiving the sacrament. The whole of the Eucharistic prayer 
was to be said aloud by the priest, and communion in both kinds was made available to all. 
The Sentences of administration (from the Sarum rite) were amplified from Lutheran sources 
to include ‘given for thee’ and ‘shed for thee.’ Elevation of the host was forbidden. 

¢ Lay participation: Increased lay participation is shown in the use of a General Confession 
rather than private confession, with the intent of increasing the number of laity receiving 
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Communion. Condensing eight monastic offices into Morning and Evening Prayer was 
intended to increase lay participation. Baptism and marriage were presented as part of the 
public worship rather than private services. 


Historical and Theological Context of the 1549 BCP 

Listed below are events and movements in church history, with accompanying 
theological shifts, that could be associated with the 1549 BCP. The list is suggestive of papers’ 
possible approaches to Set 5, B. Other factors, interpreted in differing ways, may also be cited. 


© The Lollard popular movement from John Wycliffe (c.1330-84) through the16" century 
called for rejection of papal authority, an end to clergy corruption and abuse of power, and 
preaching from scripture in the vernacular. 

© Humanist “new scholarship” in the universities and among the educated class increased 
knowledge of the Scriptures in Greek and Hebrew, and also a desire for English translations 
based on the original languages rather than the Latin Vulgate version. Study of the early 
church fathers was popular, and early church teachings and practices were contrasted with 
those of the late medieval Latin church. 

© The encouragement offered by the Continental Reformation’s success in challenging Roman 
authority in the church was balanced by concern about the social conflict that ensued. 
English and continental reformers corresponded frequently, and their views were influential 
in the English discussion of theological questions about the authority of Scriptures, the nature 
of justification—by grace through faith or by good works—and the necessity for a priestly 
mediator between God and the believer. 

¢ Educated lay people were increasingly sophisticated theologically. Henry VIII, with the 
assistance of layman Thomas More, wrote Assertio Septem Sacramentorum (1521) against 
Lutheran teaching, and was rewarded by Pope Leo X with the title of Defender of the Faith. 
Lay people began to find in any honest calling a worthy “vocation.” Godly marriage as an 
ideal began to be preferred over devoted celibacy. 

¢ Some 16" century political and economic leaders saw royal authority over the church as the 
only effective means to curb perceived abuses of papal authority, church corruption, and 
clergy abuse of power. The church was seen as ineffective and too wealthy. Politics and 
religious concerns combined after 1533 in the rejection of papal supremacy, dissolution of 
monasteries, and royal control of a renewed national church, intended to be both “purer” and 
more biblical, and also a symbol of national unity. In an Act of Uniformity (1549), the King 
and Parliament ordered that the BCP be used in all public worship. Prayers for the king were 
required. 

¢ Social developments included the growth of urban culture and the merchant class, increased 
literacy, and the greater availability of printed literature. The political conflicts of the Wars of 
the Roses, the consequent rise of the Tudors, and continuing conflict with France brought a 
desire for national unity and a national church. 

e Simpler forms of church music, like those written by Merbecke and intended for 
congregational use, replaced complicated polyphonic singing by a choir. 


The 1979 Book of Common Prayer 


Discussion of changes apparent in the 1979 BCP i i 

; } may include the material under the 

Paso headings. Readers should not expect that the papers’ approaches will match precisely 
e language used here, and additional liturgical changes mav be cited in resnanse ta Set SA 
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10, Following the bishop’s visit to your parish, a 12-year-old asks: “Why did the bishop wear that funny hat in the 
procession last Sunday? Why don't you wear one?” (Church History) 

An adequate answer will inform the child, in age-appropriate language, that the hat is 
called a miter, that its form is of ancient origin, and that it is one of the outward signs that 
distinguish bishops in the church, as symbols of their authority. Strong answers may give further 
details, e.g., that miter comes from the Greek word for turban, or that bishops may wear other 
distinguishing signs as well (chimere, rochet, purple shirt, pectoral cross, ring) and often carry a 
shepherd’s staff. 


11, From a 16-year-old: “My parents keep telling me not to be angry—but I read in the Bible that God gets angry. If 
God can, why can’t 17” (Christian Ethics and Moral Theology) 

A sensitive answer will affirm the teenager’s awareness of God’s anger. Anger is a gift 
from God that shows us something is wrong in our lives or in the world around us. There are 
many kinds of anger. Sometimes we use our anger to change things that are really wrong, as did 
the Mothers Against Drunk Driving group which formed after someone’s child was killed by a 
drunk driver. The group is an effort to help us understand that drinking and driving are 
irresponsible. On the other hand, sometimes we lash out and say or do things that hurt other 
people or ourselves when we are frustrated or upset. The response might suggest that the teen- 
ager talk about when he or she gets angry and what he or she does. It might further suggest that 
there are other ways to express oneself that are not destructive. 


12. “I’ve been seeing a lot about angels in books and on TV. How is the power of angels different from the power of 
the Holy Spirit?” (Christian Theology) 

Angels are messengers from God. They stand at the throne of God singing praises with 
the archangels, martyrs, and prophets (see Eucharistic prayers). The Revelation of John refers to 
both good and evil angels. Angels are romanticized today as almost magical beings who 
intervene in the lives of people. 

The Holy Spirit is the third person of the Trinity, the mysterious power of God, the mode 
of God’s activity and operation in the church, mediating the glorified Christ to his people and the 
church to Christ. The Spirit is the energizing principle of Jesus’ mighty works. The Spirit 
inspires, sanctifies, judges, empowers, blesses, and brings about God’s special transformation of 
the ordinary. In our liturgies, we call upon the Holy Spirit on all sacramental occasions, such as 
baptism, healing, Eucharist, marriage, and ordination. 


13. When you return after a Sunday away. a young mother says: “On Mother’s Day the supply priest made no 
mention at all of this important day. I was hurt and confused.” How do you respond? (Liturgy and Church Music) 

While showing appropriate sympathy, the response should remind the mother that 
Mother’s Day is a secular holiday. There is no provision in the Prayer Book for its observance. 
Mother’s Day always comes during the Easter Season. The readings appointed for this season are 
so rich in importance that members of the clergy often find that there is not time for dealing with 
other matters. Perhaps a sensitive clergy person could make sure to include on Mother’s Day an 
appropriate collect such as “For Families,” BCP, p. 828-829. 


| et a4 ve nat inte temptation.’ The other says, “Save us from 
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15. “I was baptized in the Baptist Church. Do I have to be baptized over again to be an Episcopalian? What’s the 
tule about this?” (Liturgy and Church Music) 

We do not baptize into the Episcopal Church, but into the Church of Jesus Christ. We 
recognize all baptisms that are with water and in the name of the Trinity. Therefore, there is no 
reason for any person baptized in this manner to be re-baptized. 


16, “Why do we keep on praying for terminally ill people? How can that possibly help them?” (Christian Theology) 
Answers may cite one or more possibilities. For example, sometimes we pray for 
physical healing because we never give up on God’s power to heal, even if the medical prognosis 
offers no possibility for health to return. At other times we pray for spiritual or emotional 
healing, or to ask God to help us know what we can do in the midst of the situation. Often our 
prayers for terminally ill persons are very helpful to them and to family members because it is 
one of the ways they know that we care deeply for them. As we pray for others, our own faith is 
strengthened. We gain new insight and courage to face our own mortality and our future. 


17. A high school student : “I’m pretty sure one of my classmates cheats all the time on exams. What do you 
think I should do about it?” (Christian Ethics and Moral Theology) 


The first suggestion in an adequate response may well be that the student be absolutely sure 
of the facts before going to the classmate with what has been seen or heard. The point of any 
action is not to get anyone into trouble but to help the classmate be a responsible person. Steps 
toward this may include: 

* discussion as to why cheating is wrong and what effect it might have on the cheater and on 
others 

refusal to gossip about the situation 
¢ ifthe classmate admits to the allegation, a talk with the person about how to avoid cheating 

in the future, such as an offer to help with study or tutoring. If nothing else works, it may be 

necessary to go to a counselor or a teacher with the information. 


18. A teenage member of the confirmation class asks, “Why is the church described as ‘apostolic’?” (Church 
History) 

In the Outline of the Faith, BCP, p. 854, we read: “The Church is apostolic, because it 
continues in the teaching and fellowship of the apostles and is sent to carry out Christ’s mission 
to all people.” In the Creed, the word affirms our belief that the church’s ministry can trace its 
origin through a continuous episcopal succession of events and persons, back to the twelve 
apostles called by Jesus, and that bishops convey God’s grace through this succession. Fuller 
answers may address other aspects of apostolicity such as the apostolic tradition or may cite 
those in scripture who functioned as apostles without having the formal title, such as the women 
at the empty tomb. 


PART B. 


1. Some members of the senior high youth class come to you, upset about all the reports of violence in schools. They want to 
know what the congregation (and they themselves) can do about it. How would you respond to their concerns? (Christian Ethics 
and Moral Theology, Contemporary Society) 


A number of approaches would be possible. All, however, should demonstrate a 
willingness to listen to the teenagers, to take their concerns seriously, and to involve them in any 
response the congregation might make. 


The young people might be asked questions which encourage them to talk about what is 
especially upsetting, what particularly angers them, or what makes them fearful. The paper could 
suggest that the youth take part in some form of ritual observance by the congregation, a 
demonstration that adults can do more than simply deplore youthful violence (an inter- 
generational forum, for example, or developing a pledge to avoid use of games, videos, toys, etc., 
which promote violence). 

The clergy person could remind the young people of Jesus’ words about love of enemy as 
well as neighbor and could ask for their suggestions as to positive ways of understanding the 
reasons for violence, of learning to accept diversity without fear or resentment, and of 
manifesting Christ’s love in their own lives at school. 

Outstanding answers may seek creative ways of integrating Christian doctrine with the 
practical aspects of teenagers’ lives. 


2. A parishioner comes to you asking you to help her discern whether or not she has a vocation as a foreign 
missionary. She wonders what the current “missionary thinking” of the church is. Does the Episcopal Church still 
support foreign missionaries? What opportunities would there be for overseas work? How would you respond to her 
request? What avenues of discernment would you suggest? (Christian Theology including Missionary Theology and 
Missiology) 


The reader should be alert both to the pastoral nature of the response and to the 
information that is offered to the person consulting with the priest. 

A pastoral response would encourage the person to discuss her understanding of her 
vocation: What led to her sense of call? What knowledge or experience does she have of 
overseas mission work? What gifts would she offer? What might stand in the way of this 
ministry? A good paper will show a balance between encouraging the person to continue to 
explore her vocation and helping her look seriously at the cost. 

The ministry of indigenous clergy is at the heart of overseas work, and there is as well a 
continuing need for those who bring expertise not locally available. The national Episcopal 
Church continues to send a limited number of missionaries overseas. The national church also 
sponsors a program, Volunteers for Mission, that provides opportunities for mission work in this 
country and overseas. Others have become involved in work overseas through independent 
missionary ministries within the Episcopal Church, such as the South American Missionary 
Society, the Episcopal Church Missionary Community, and Episcopal World Mission, Inc. Often 
these bodies expect their missionaries to raise the money required to support their work. 

More easily available opportunities for overseas mission experience are possible through 
parish and diocesan companion links to congregations and dioceses overseas. A sense of 
vocation to overseas work could be tested by participating in a short-term project in an overseas 
diocese providing medical care, building houses, teaching, etc. 


GOE 2000 SCALES 


SET 1.The paper: 

5. Summarizes skillfully the placement of Matthew 24-25 in the unfolding of Jesus' ministry, the use of Old Testament 
themes in the passage. and the circumstances of the community being addressed; identifies the eschatological and apocalyptic themes 
and relates them appropriately to Christian life in the Present; and articulates clearly why the themes are heard in Advent liturgies, 

4. Provides a general summary of Matthew 24-25, citing Old Testament themes in the Passage and describing the 
circumstances of the Matthean community; names eschatological and apocalyptic themes, noting briefly their relevance for 


alludes to eschatalogical and apocalyptic themes and offers some appropriate references to their relevance in contemporary life and 
in Advent liturgies. 

2. Treats Matthew 24-25 minimally; makes scant mention of the Passage's setting; includes meager discussion of 
eschatology and apocalyptic themes in contemporary life and liturgy. 

1. Exhibits inadequate ability to address Matthew 24-25 in terms of its setting in the Gospel; supplies few allusions to the 
Passage's themes in relation to Christian life today or in liturgy. 


SET 2. The paper: 

5. Notes connections and tensions among Scripture passages related to divorce (those cited in the question and Possibly 
others). engaging creatively with one or more of these; shows awareness that moral theological reflection seeks to learn from rather 
than to resolve Biblical ambiguity: identifies significant reasons (grounded in theological ethics) for acknowledging divorce; cites 
and makes apt use of insights from two moral theologians (one 20th- and one pre-20th century), demonstrates well-informed 
understanding of varied dimensions of the issue of divorce today, Possibly including knowledge of divorce rates; presents a well- 
considered answer to how the Church should think about divorce. 

4. Addresses cited Scripture Passages and possibly additional passages, noting observable differences among them; reflects 
familiarity with the task of moral theological reflection; offers well-reasoned grounds for acknowledging divorce; cites relevant work 
of two moral theologians from separate centuries; shows some awareness of the multi-dimensional problem of divorce; includes a 
general statement on how the Church should approach divorce. 

3. Makes general comments about Scripture and the issue of divorce; shows some understanding of theological ethics; 
suggests plausible moral theological warrants for acknowledging divorce; treats briefly the work of two moral theologians in relation 
to divorce. 


moral and ethical reflection; makes only inapt references to moral theologians and their thought. 
“NOTE: The paper may deal with the Set as a chiefly pastoral issue, or may engage in exegesis of the Scripture Passages. Neither of 
these approaches is acceptable in answering the questions as posed. 


SET 3. The paper: 

5. Presents a well-written essay on the historic and contemporary norms of liturgy, noting the tension between unity and 
diversity in worship in the Anglican Communion and the Episcopal Church, from the viewpoint of an ordained person as liturgical 
leader: demonstrates exceptional knowledge of norms found in tubrics, canons, and resolutions of the Church; suggests strong ability 
for educational and pastoral leadership in a diversity of settings for ministry, particularly in situations where liturgical practice 
departs from norms; takes account of choices found within the rites of the BCP: includes examples drawn from experience; names a 
significant number of resources, including citations from the BCP and of authorized hymnals and songbooks. 

4. Shows knowledge of norms of Anglican liturgical theology and Practice; identifies the issue of unity vs. diversity in the 
Church: identifies Tubrics, canons, and resolutions as the source of norms in liturgy; reflects ability to exercise leadership as a 
teacher and pastor in varied settings, especially those where liturgical practice diverges from the rites of the BCP; shares examples 
based on experience: names appropriate resources for planners and leaders of liturgy. 

3. Demonstrates awareness of norms of Anglican liturgical theology and practice; mentions Possible differences that 


2. Offers thin treatment of issues related to unity and diversity in Anglican and Episcopal worship; exhibits slight 
knowledge of the role of an ordained Person as planner and leader of liturgy; shares limited personal insights concerning norms and 


1. Lacks evidence of ability to deal with issues of unity and diversity in relation to liturgical practice in the Anglican 
tradition: offers inadequate analysis of norms and Practices in relation to the BCP and worship in a congregation. 


SET 4. The paper’ 

5. Consists of two well-ordered and inter-related essays: the first essay defines and explains clearly the biblical, historical, 
and theological context and meaning of “justification by grace through faith” (accompanied by a clear description of Anglican, 
Lutheran. and/or Roman Catholic interpretations of the phrase), emphasizes the tension between faith and works, underscores the 
fact that salvation is a free gift of God in Christ appropriated by faith, and makes clear that works of righteousness are fruits of our 
justification and not a means to attain it: the second essay explains how the doctrine is “very full of comfort” for contemporary North 
American Christians, including significant examples illustrating people's need of reassurance that salvation does not depend on their 
earning or meriting it. 

4. Demonstrates, in a first essay, knowledge of the background and meaning of the phrase “justification by grace through 
faith,” citing its significance in contemporary ecumenical dialogues and noting the tension between faith and works, and, in a second 
essay (perhaps with some effective relation to the first), shows insight into why North American Christians may find the doctrine 
“full of comfort.” accompanied by well-chosen examples to stress that salvation is not attained by a record of merit and good works. 

3. Provides a coherent essay explaining the phrase “justification by grace through faith,” as interpreted in contemporary 
ecumenical dialogues: and. in a succeeding essay. describes satisfactorily why North American Christians may be comforted by the 
assurance that salvation is not attainable by human effort. 

2. Offers limited insight into the significance of the phrase “justification by grace through faith,” with minimal or 
superficial reference to the issue of faith vs. works; shows slight understanding of how the doctrine offers comfort to contemporary 
North American Christians. 

1, Presents meager evidence of ability to explain “justification by grace through faith”; offers little or no insight into the 
relevance of the doctrine for today's Christians 


SET 5. The paper: 

5, Provides, ina well-composed essay, an ordered listing of three or more major liturgical changes associated with each of 
the Prayer Books (1549 and 1979), including appropriate commentary on their significance (particularly in relation to the rites for 
Holy Eucharist); and. for each Prayer Book, links skillfully all the identified changes with important movements in church history 
and shifts in theology, makes clear allusions to the way in which liturgy reflects developments in church and society. 

4, Describes three major liturgical changes associated with each of the two Prayer Books (1549 and 1979), accompanied by 
appropriate commentary on their significance; connects the identified changes with significant factors in church history and 
theology: shows insight into the relationship of liturgy to developments in church and society at differing periods. 

3. Identifies adequately at least three major liturgical changes associated with each of the two Prayer Books (1549 and 1979) 
and supplies satisfactory descriptions of the historical and theological background of each one. 

2. Offers lists of fewer than three changes associated with the 1549 BCP and the 1979 BCP, respectively; evidences limited 
understanding of the historical and theological backgrounds of the two Prayer Books. 

1, Demonstrates unfamiliarity with the major liturgical changes and the historical and theological contexts of the two Prayer 


Books. 


SET 6. The paper: 

5. Responds directly to each question within the prescribed length, offers accurate and pastorally sensitive answers to 
individuals at a coffee hour: outlines practical and well-conceived approaches to the personal conference questions; exhibits 
exceptional knowledge for the practice of ministry and shows pastoral skill throughout. 

4, Offers appropriate answers to coffee hour questions with minor exceptions; supplies generally acceptable responses to the 
personal conference questions: gives considerable evidence of pastoral skills based on generally accurate knowledge of the specific 
area. 

3. Provides acceptable answers to a majority of coffee hour questions; deals in a generally satisfactory way with the personal 
conference questions: exhibits some. perhaps limited, pastoral skill. 


2. Responds accurately and clearly to a limited number of coffee hour questions; treats minimally the personal conference 
questions; offers few insights into pastoral issues. 

1, Answers coffee hour questions inaccurately or inadequately ina significant number of instances; demonstrates lack of 
knowledge and skill in dealing with pastoral issues. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY The paper: 

5, Makes relevant and accurate reference to contemporary social issues and problems in each instance where a question 
calls for it and elsewhere when appropriate, focuses clearly on the relation of Christian faith and practice to current concerns of the 
society. 

4, Discusses issues of contemporary society appropriately and coherently, with few exceptions. 
3. Includes some appropriate mention of contemporary settings and issues. 

2. Cites contemporary issues and settings rarely or without clarity. 

1. Makes little or no significant connection to contemporary society. 


